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MEMORIAL  OF  ANSON  WOLCOTT,  OF  WOLCOTT,  INDIANA,  TO 
THE  CONGRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  RELATIVE  TO  THE 
MONETARY  LAWS  AND  MONETARY  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES. 


Your  memorialist,  Anson  Wolcott,  a native-born  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  respectfully  presents  the  following  for  the  favorable  considera- 
tion of  your  honorable  body. 

The  great  men  of  the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  of  1776  were 
mostly  of  the  common  people. 

General  Washington  was  a farmer,  General  Green  was  a blacksmith, 
General  Stark  was  a farmer,  Roger  Sherman  was  a shoemaker,  General 
Marion  was  a farmer,  General  Morgan  was  a wagon  master,  General 
Putnam  was  a farmer,  General  Sumpter  was  a farmer,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  a printer.  The  war  was  fought  by  and  for  the  people,  against 
tyranny  and  oppression. 

When  the  war,  after  seven  years  and  nine  months  of  desperate  strug- 
gle, had  been  successfully  concluded  in  favor  of  the  people,  a constitu- 
tional form  of  government  for  the  people  was  instituted.  The  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  the  people  adopted  was  in  these  words : 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote 
the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  to  our  pos- 
terity, do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

All  is  for  and  in  the  name  of  the  people.  By  this  preamble  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  to  be  construed  as  to  its  purposes  and 
powers. 

Section  8,  article  1,  of  the  Constitution  declares: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  to 
coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin. 

There  is  no  limitation  of  the  financial  powers  granted  to  Congress. 
Section  10,  article  1,  says : 

No  State  shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  nor  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

So  far  as  the  powers  granted  to  States  to  make  gold  and  silver  coin 
a tender  in  payment  of  debts  is  concerned  there  is  no  limitation. 

No  other  construction  is  possible.  Each  State,  while  not  permitted 
to  coin  money  nor  emit  bills  of  credit,  may,  without  limitation,  make 
both  domestic  and  foreign  gold  and  silver  coin  a tender  in  payment  of 
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debts,  subject  only  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  the  value  of 
all  coin.  So  directly  reads  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  powers  of  Congress  and  of  the  States  are  concurrent  as  to  legal- 
tender  laws  relating  to  gold  and  silver  coin,  with  no  supremacy  in 
Congress. 

It  will  be  observed  that  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  for 
the  people ; “to  promote  their  general  welfare.”  The  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  people  as  persons  were  the  objects  ot  paramount  and  most 
careful  solicitude,  as  shown  by  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

The  crafty  political  combinations  whereby  a few  can  selfishly  absorb 
the  hard  earnings  of  the  masses  of  the  people  were  then  uuthought  of. 

It  was  liberty  our  American  ancestors  sought— liberty  and  safety. 
Conscientious,  •daring,  self-denying,  and  brave  beyond  example,  they 
performed  what  only  such  as  they  could  do — established  the  best  Gov- 
ernment the  world  has  ever  seen  for  the  people. 

The  Revolutionary  war  left  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the 
extremity  of  poverty.  Having  but  very  little  money  they  adopted  for- 
eign coin. 

As  to  financial  legislation  the  United  States,  February  9,  1793, 
enacted  a law  that  all  foreign  gold  and  silver  coins  should  pass  current 
as  money  in  the  United  States  and  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts. 

June  25,  1831,  Congress  passed  a law  enacting  that  all  silver  dollars 
of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chile,  Central  America,  Brazil,  and  the  5-franc  pieces 
of  France  should  pass  current  as  money  and  be  of  legal  value. 

June  28,  1834,  a bill  was  passed  by  Congress  enacting  that  all  gold 
coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Brazil,  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  aud 
Colombia  should  pass  current  as  money  and  be  receivable  for  all  debts 
and  demands. 

February  21,  1857,  foreigu  gold  and  silver  coins  had,  by  the  laws  ot 
the  United  States,  been  unlimited  legal  tender  money  for  sixty  four 
years,  and  such  coins  had  entered  very  largely  into  the  monetary  uses 
of  the  United  States  and  become  by  use  a necessary  part  of  our  cur- 
rency. And  then  Congress  passed  a law  repealing  all  former  laws 
authorizing  the  currency  of  foreign  gold  aud  silver  coins  as  legal-tender 
money. 

This  act  destroyed  as  legal  tender  money  in  the  United  States  avast 
amount  ot  needed  gold  and  silver  money  and  left  the  country  almost 
without  any  lawful  money  whatever,  for  State  bank  notes7,  the  only 
other  currency  the  country  then  possessed,  were  not  legal  tender. 

I he  country  lost  not  only  the  demonetized  gold  and  silver  coins,  but 
the  report  ot  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1892,  page  313,  says  that 
tiom  l ebruary  21, 1857,  to  January  1, 1858,  less  than  one  year,  the  bank 
circulation  of  the  country  shrunk  from  $214,688,892  to  $155,208,704— 
a shnnkage  amounting  to  $59,000,000.  The  injuries  to  the  values  of 

property  ot  all  kinds,  to  business,  and  labor  were  ruinous  beyond 
description. 


This  distress  has  usually  been  called  a panic.  It  was  a straigh 

financial  knockdown  of  the  people  by  a hiw  intended  to  produce  tlia 

+1  n?  , v was  instigated  by  the  creditor  and  money  lendin 
classes,  that  they  might  make  extreme  profits  bv  the  ruin  that  won! 

Sr1!  -0  debiors*  This  law  of  1857  was  not  the  subject  o 
L , U i^cussion,  and  was  uncalled  for  by  any  public  opinion.  Injuj 

r»f  fiU<  1 S i ^ C^,tr°Jled  tegislation,  which  impoverished  hundred 
ot  thousands  of  the  best  men  of  the  country. 

tt  fJJ  ^ll  14 ier  result  ot  this  unwise  law  of  1857,  the  revenues  of  tli 
l mtul  states  Government  fell  from  $68,965,313  in  1857  to  $46,655,36 
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in  18p8 — a loss  of  $22,000,000  in  less  than  a single  year.  Onr  Govern- 
ment can  not  prosper  if  its  people  do  not  prosper.  The  Government 
revenues  from  1857  to  1861,  inclusive,  the  five  years  immediately  suc- 
ceeding the  law  of  1857,  were  $94,056,157  less  than  they  were  from 
and  including  the  year  1853  to  1857,  the  five  years  preceding  the 
demoi  tizing  law  of  1857.  This  law  of  1857  preceded  directly  all  the 
above-named  disasters  and  distresses,  and  obviously  caused  the  same 
by  reducing  the  money  supply. 

In  1861  the  United  States  Government  was  forced  into  a war  to  pre- 
serve the  national  existence. 

The  war  assumed  large  proportions,  involving  the  full  material 
strength  of  the  hostile  sections,  both  in  men  and  finances.  The 
financial  legislation  of  1857,  previously  discussed,  which  had  so  injuri- 
ously affected  the  financial  affairs  of  the  banks,  the  people,  and  the 
Government,  had  not  yet  ceased  in  its  hurtful  effects.  The  banking 
institutions  of  the  States  being  unable  to  meet  the  money  demands  of 
the  United  States  Government,  the  Government  was  compelled  at  an 
early  date  to  make  special  financial  provisions  for  itself. 

One  of  the  first  measures  was  the  passage  of  a law  authorizing  the 
issue  by  the  Government  of  $60,000,000  of  full  legal-tender  notes,  in 
form  payable  on  demand  and  called  “ demand  notes.”  These  notes,  hav- 
ing all  the  uses  in  the  United  States  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  were  never 
at  a discount  in  the  United  States.  No  matter  whether  the  United 
States  could  redeem  the  demand  notes  in  gold  or  silver  or  not,  they  had 
every  use  that  gold  and  silver  coin  could  have  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  in  all  cases  full  legal  tender  money. 

Somewhat  similar  to  this,  Great  Britain,  in  1797,  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars  of  Europe,  by  act  of  Parliament  authorized  the  Bank  of 
England  to  suspend  specie  payments,  and  specie  payments  were  sus- 
pended by  the  Bank  of  England  for  all  the  period  of  time  from  1797 
to  1821;  but  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  being  full  legal-tender 
money,  they  remained  at  par  with  gold  and  silver  coin  locally  through- 
out the  whole  British  world  in  the  payment  of  all  debts  not  by  their 
terms  payable  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  but  only  in  the  payment  of  debts 
incurred  under  British  laws.  Thje  note  issues  of  the  Bank  of  England 
were  increased  in  amount  to  meet  increased  demands,  and  still  remained 
at  par  in  paying  all  money  obligations  where  English  law  governed 
the  contracts.  In  foreign  transactions  during  this  period  of  suspension 
the  notes  were  not  at  par  in  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  United  States  Government  had  before  it  in  1862  this  historic 
example  of  England;  but  our  Government  did  not  do  as  wisely.  The 
$60,000,000  foil  legal-tender  “demand  notes,”  though  always  at  par 
with  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  United  States,  did  not  suit  the  bankers 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  and  they  prevailed  against  them, 
though  demand  notes  had  been  proven  as  to  their  utility,  and  were 
fully  approved  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Treasury;  Elbridge  G.  Spalding,  chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Thaddeus 
Stevens,  also  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  who  was  called  the  Great 
Commoner — three  of  the  most  talented,  patriotic,  and  experienced  men 
connected  with  our  Government  during  President  Lincoln’s  Adminis- 
tration. And  so  the  legal-tender  demand  notes  of  the  Government, 
though  in  all  their  uses  in  the  United  States  they  had  been  proven  of 
equal  value  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  were  condemned  at  the  dictation 
of  New  England  and  New  York  bankers,  and  no  more  than  the 
$60,000,000  demand  notes  were  ever  issued;  but  instead,  for  future 
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uses,  the  baukers  of  New  England  and  New  York  caused  the  green- 
backs to  be  issued.  These  greenbacks  were  precisely  like  the  demand 
notes  in  legal  effect,  except  that  they  were  not  full  legal  tender. 

They  were  not  receivable  for  import  duties  nor  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt.  The  greenbacks  not  being  legal  tender  for  import  duties 
and  interest  on  the  public  debt,  being  money  for  limited  uses  only,  pro- 
gressively, as  the  war  continued,  declined  in  value,  as  against  full  legal- 
tender  money,  until  finally  it  took  $2.84  in  greenback  money  to  be  worth 
$1  in  full  legal-tender  demand  notes,  the  latter  being  always  at  par 
with  gold  and  silver  coin  for  all  uses  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  between  the  Government  and  the  people  ot  the  United  States, 
though  not  in  foreign  transactions  or  for  foreign  uses,  and  our  people 
lost  $1,000,000,000  at  least  by  the  mistaken  legislation,  which  needlessly 
depreciated  the  greenbacks  in  their  use  in  the  United  States.  They 
paid  and  supplied  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  were  the  money  of  almost 
all  transactions,  but  they  were  not  used  abroad,  which  loss  of  the 
people  was  made  gain  by  and  for  the  bankers.  The  aggregate  indebt- 
edness of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  close  of  the  war,  August 
31,  1865,  was,  in  different  forms  of  indebtedness,  $2,845,907,626.  (See 
p.  28  of  the  lieport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  1867.) 

The  different  forms  of  indebtedness  representing  this  vast  sum  were 
mostly  payable  in  greenbacks  and  were  therefore  as  much  depreciated 
and  as  needlessly  depreciated  by  our  own  laws  as  the  greenbacks  were 
depreciated.  As  compared  with  gold  and  silver  coin,  $1  in  gold  or  sil- 
ver or  “demand  note”  of  the  $60,000,000  issued,  all  full  legal  tender, 
was  equal  to  $2.84  in  greenback  form,  because  our  own  laws  had  most 
unwisely  created  this  depreciation.  Had  the  greenbacks  been  lull  legal 
tender  for  all  dues,  public  and  private,  in  the  United  States,  like  the 
“demand  notes,”  they  would  also  have  remained  at  par  in  all  their  law- 
ful uses  in  the  United  States,  and  instead  of  the  United  States  debts 
at  the  close  of  the  war  amounting  to  $2,845,907,626  the  debts  of  the 
Government  would  not  have  exceeded  half  that  sum.  The  estimation 
in  foreign  countries  of  the  paper  money  of  the  United  States  could  not 
have  affected  their  lawful  use  in  the  United  States,  where  they  were 
intended  to  be  used.  They  were  noMssued  to  be  used  iu  foreign  coun- 
tries. And  please  do  not  forget  the  history  of  English  finances  from 
1797  to  1821.  During  all  of  this  time  the  Bank  of  England,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  suspended  specie  payments,  and  yet  its  notes,  being  by  law 
full  legal  tender  and  equal  to  gold  and  silver  coin  in  the  payment  of 
English  debts,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  remained  at  par  with 
gold  and  silver  coin  throughout  the  world  where  the  contracts  were 
made  and  were  to  be  fulfilled  under  English  laws,  subject  only  to  the 
small  expense  of  the  transportation  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bank  notes 
to  their  various  places  of  use. 

Let  us  further  consider  the  power  of  local  law  over  local  finances.  A 
terrible  war  was  waged  between  Germany  and  France,  which  termi- 
nated in  1872  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  French  armies  and  the 
capture  by  Germany  of  all  the  military  strongholds  of  France,  including 
Paris,  the  French  capital.  In  a military  sense  France  was  prostrate  and 
helpless.  Germany’s  conditions  of  peace,  and  of  the  return  to  France 
by  Germany  of  the  captured  French  cities  and  of  captured  French 
territory,  were  financial  conditions  which  it  was  thought  defeated  France 
could  not  comply  with.  Five  billions  of  francs  in  gold  values  were 
demanded  by  Germany,  nearly  equal  to  $1,900,000,000  of  the  money  of 
the  United  States.  The  French  had  been  an  industrious,  prosperous, 
and  frugal  people,  and  were  creditors  among  the  nations,  and  the  French 
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people  were  patriotic.  They  forthwith  called  in  their  foreign  credits, 
the  French  Government  issued  its  bonds  to  the  French  people  for  their 
patriotic  contributions,  and  the  $1,000,000,000  in  gold  values  were  raised 
by  France  and  paid  to  Germany.  But  France  had  no  gold  left  with 
which  its  properi  a,s  and  business  interests  could  be  represented  and 
developed.  France  had  long  been  a bimetallic  nation,  maintaining  both 
the  gold  and  silver  standards.  After  paying  Germany  $1,000,000,000 
in  gold  yalues  France  still  had  $300,000,000  of  lawful  full  legal-tender 
silver  money.  Besides,  by  law,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France  were 
full  legal-tender  money  in  use  in  France,  having  equal  value  with  gold 
and  silver  coin. 

By  authority  of  law,  to  meet  the  national  emergency,  the  Bank  of 
France  was  authorized  to  issue  $700,000,000  of  full  legal  tender  bank 
notes.  With  the  $300,000,000  of  full  legal  tender  silver  coin  and 
$700,000,000  legal  tender  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France,  the  money 
necessities  of  the  French  people  and  the  French  nation  in  all  their 
requirements  were  practically  supplied,  while  the  loss  of  $1,000,000,000 
in  gold  values  was  comparatively  unfelt  by  the  French  people.  But 
what  resulted  to  the  victorious  Germans1?  The  gold  forcibly  taken 
from  the  Frencli  went  into  the  German  Imperial  treasury,  and  did  not 
go  into  circulation  among  the  German  people.  They  received  but  little 
benefit  from  the  French  gold. 

Antecedent  to  this  Germany  had  made  both  gold  and  silver  coin 
equally  full  legal-tender  money,  and  was  a very  prosperous  nation. 
Having  obtained  the  $1,000,000,000  of  French  gold — but  not  for  the 
German  people — the  German  Government  adopted,  in  1871,  the  single 
gold  standard  (see  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  1897,  p.  328) 
and  demonetized  silver.  Four  hundred  million  dollars  of  silver  money, 
jmeviously  in  use,  were  taken  out  of  circulation  in  Germany  as  money 
and  melted  into  silver  bullion.  The  result  of  this  destruction  of 
$400,000,000  of  the  standard  money  of  Germany  was  most  distressing 
to  German  agricultural,  manufacturing,  and  commercial  interests,  and 
brought  poverty  to  the  business  men  and  to  the  laboring  people  of  Ger- 
many, while  the  conquered  and  plundered  French,  by  wise  laws  hav- 
ing supplied  the  place  of  their  lost  gold  by  other  forms  of  money  made 
lawful  tender  for  all  uses  in  France,  were  industrially  and  financially 
but  little  affected  by  the  loss  of  their  gold.  Each  nation  has  its  special 
conditions,  to  which  all  laws  should  wisely  conform. 

The  report  of  Hugh  McColloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1867,  makes  this  statement  of  the  public 
indebtedness  of  the  United  States  August  31,  1865,  at  the  clo£e  of  the 
war: 


Funded  debt $1, 109,  568, 191 

Matured  debt 1,  503,  020 

Temporary  loans 107, 148,  713 


Total 1,218,219,924 

For  lack  of  gold  and  silver  coin,  which  the  United  States  could  not 
obtain,  the  following  during  the  war  were  used  as  money: 

United  States  certificates  of  indebtedness $85,  093, 924 

United  States  5 per  cent  notes 33,  954,  230 

Compound-interest  notes 217,  024, 160 

United  States  notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks 433, 160,  569 

Fractional  currency 26,344,742 

Seven-thirty  notes 830, 000,  000 


Total 


1,  625,  577,  625 
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On  a gold  and  silver  basis  the  United  States  would  have  been  utterly 
unable  to  maintain  the  war  at  all.  The  banks  of  the  country  were  all 
in  a state  of  suspension  of  specie  payments.  No  specie  circulated, 
except  a small  amount  in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  estimated  at 
$25,000,000. 

The  national  banks  at  the  date  named  had  a circulation  of  notes  to 
the  amount  of  $176,213,075,  not  legal  tender.  None  of  them  were  pay- 
ing specie,  aud  all  their  bank  notes  were  as  much  depreciated  £S  green- 
backs, and  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States  possessed  in 
October,  I860,  only  $8,170,836  in  specie. 

In  this  condition  of  absolute  inability  as  to  a specie  basis  for  the 
currency  of  the  country,  April  12, 1866,  a law  was  passed  by  Congress 
providing  for  the  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the  United  States 
notes  called  greenbacks.  This  would  have  left  the  people  without  any 
legal  tender  whatever.  National-bank  notes  were  not  legal  tender,  and 
no  specie  was  in  use. 

This  law  for  retiring  greenbacks  was  in  force  until  $44,000,000  of 
them  had  been  canceled.  The  resulting  financial  aud  business  suffer- 
ings were  so  intolerable  that  on  February  4, 1868,  the  law  was  repealed. 

Under  this  impractical,  uncalled  for,  and  destructive  law  debtors 
were  cruelly  sacrificed  aud  creditors  made  richer.  Usually  the  debtor 
classes  were  serving  their  country  during  the  war.  The  creditor  classes 
had  remained  at  home,  scheming  to  make  money  out  of  their  more 
patriotic  neighbors.  So  certainly  obvious  would  be  the  destructive 
effects  of  this  law  that  its  promoters  could  only  have  had  in  view  the 
profits  of  wreckage  and  law-contrived  spoliation. 

But  the  year  1873  brought  the  climax  of  wrong.  In  1873  the  country 
had  but  very  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a war  that  had 
drawn  from  the  various  ranks  of  the  people  more  than  a million  of  men 
and  maintained  them  for  nearly  five  years,  with  all  the  expensive  con- 
ditions incident  to  war. 

In  1873  specie  payments  had  not  been  resumed  in  the  United  States. 
But  to  the  extent  of  $25,000,060,  in  the  Pacific  coast  States,  specie  pay- 
ments had  not  been  suspended.  All  the  money,  of  both  gold  aud  sil- 
ver coin,  in  the  United  States  was  utterly  inadequate  to  do  the  work  of 
specie  resumption.  Resumption  was  a plain  impossibility.  Yet,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1873,  Congress  demonetized  silver  and  took  from  the  people 
one  of  their  forms  of  constitutional  money.  At  this  time  all  the  coin, 
of  both  gold  and  silver,  in  all  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States 
was  only  $19,900,000.  (See  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  year  1892,  p. 
39.)  The  plain  intention  of  the  law,  when  the  circumstances  are  con- 
sidered, was  not  resumption,  but  robbery  of  the  debtor  classes.  With- 
out money  they  could  not  pay,  and,  as  intended,  their  property  passed 
to  their  creditors. 

The  bill  demonetizing  silver  had  been  in  Congress  since  1870,  and  its 
passage  is  said  to  have  been  a sly  trick,  got  through  Congress  unknown 
to  many  of  our  most  distinguished  men  then  in  Congress.  It  was  the 
United  States’ part  of  a broad  international  scheme,  moved  at  the  same 
time  in  different  nations  by  the  idle,  nonproducing,  rich  money  creditors 
of  the  world  for  the  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  laboring,  pro- 
ducing, business,  and  property  classes.  The  nations  that  wrongfully 
aud  cruelly  acted  in  concert  to  suspend  the  use  of  silver  coin  in  1873 
were  the  United  States  of  America,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Norway,  and  Germany.  (See  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  the  year  1897,  subdivision  “Director  of  the 
Mint,’7  page  328.) 
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This  vast  combination  of  the  great  money  creditors  and  money  dealers 
of  the  world  wrought  vast  and  unlimited  evil  among  the  people  of  all 
the  many  above-named  nations,  they  being  a large  part  of  the  civilized 
world. 

In  a speech  in  th  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  delivered 
by  Joseph  H.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, March  23,  131)2,  page  9,  he  says: 

In  relation  to  the  effect  of  this  law  in  the  United  States  from  1873  to  1879,  half 
the  wealth  of  this  country,  not  in  solid  securities,  changed  hands  during  that 
period,  always  in  favor  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  and  thousands  of  idle 
workmen  walked  our  streets.  In  all  our  Northeastern  States  our  highways  and  vil- 
lages were  filled  with  tramps. 

This  followed  immediately  upon  the  act  of  Congress  of  1873  demone- 
tizing silver  in  the  United  States,  and  was  caused  thereby.  Plainly 
there  was  no  other  cause.  Besides  the  effect  of  the  silver  demonetiza- 
tion law  of  1873  among  the  people,  the  United  States  Government  lost 
thereby  revenues  to  a large  amount.  During  the  preceding  live  years, 
from  1809  to  1873,  the  United  States  revenues  amounted  to$l, 873, 368, 243. 
During  the  five  years  from  the  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  to  its 
remonetization  in  1878,  the  period  of  demonetization,  the  Government 
revenues  amounted  to  only  $1,426,244,909,  a loss  of  revenue  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  $447,123,274  as  the  direct  result 
of  the  law  of  1873  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver. 

After  five  years  of  the  most  distressing  and  hurtful  effects,  with  no 
good  whatever  resulting,  “and  one-half  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
had  changed  from  the  weak  to  the  strong,”  as  Mr.  Walker  in  his 
speech  in  Congress  said,  the  strong,  who  had  become  possessed  of  the 
property  of  the  weak,  desired  to  develop  their  Wrongfully  acquired  new 
possessions,  or  to  realize  upon  their  law-acquired  plunder.  In  1878  the 
Bland- Allison  law  was  enacted.  This  act  only  partially  restored  silver 
to  use  as  money.  But  the  effect  was  instantaneous.  Idle  laborers 
found  employment,  property  values  became  enhanced,  and  compara- 
tive prosperity  was  reestablished  by  the  fuller  supply  of  ready  money. 
There  is  no  doubt,  in  these  instances,  of  what  were  causes  and  what 
were  effects. 

Demonetization  of  silver  brought  ruin,  remonetization  brought  a 
return  of  prosperity  to  the  country. 

All  the  terrible  sufferings  described  by  Mr.  Walker  were  unneces- 
sary, except  as  the  chosen  means  to  enable  the  strong  and  the  idle  rich 
to  grow  richer  by  taking  from  the  weak  (the  laboring,  producing 
classes),  who  thus  became  poorer. 

Beneficial  as  was  the  Bland- Allison  law  of  1878,  it  was  not  a law  of 
full  justice  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  left  silver  partly 
demonetized;  it  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase,  at 
the  market  price  thereof,  silver  bullion  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor 
more  than  $4,000,000  worth  per  month,  and  to  coin  the  same  into  dol- 
lars, the  same  to  be  a legal  tender,  at  their  nominal  value,  for  all  debts 
and  dues,  public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise  expressly  stipu- 
lated in  the  contract.  As  compared  with  gold,  unlimited  in  amount 
and  unlimited  legal  tender,  silver  dollars  were  unconstitutionally  lim- 
ited in  amount  and  partially  crippled  in  use,  as  by  contract  they  might 
cease  to  be  legal  money  at  all.  Creditors  have  very  often  forced  these 
contracts  upon  their  debtors.  ]No  regard  was  had  in  the  passage  of 
this  law  for  the  rights  or  interests  of  the  people.  After  the  partial  sil- 
ver redemption  in  1878  an  era  of  comparative  prosperity  set  in,  but  not 
as  perfect  as  it  might  have  been,  which  continued  for  twelve  years, 
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when  more  extremely  erroneous  financial  theories  controlled  our  legis- 
lation. 

In  1890  the  Bland- Allison  law  was  repealed  and  a law  was  enacted 
providing  for  the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  4,500,000 
ounces  ot  silver  in  each  month,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  offered, 
at  the  market  price  thereof,  not  exceeding  $1  for  371^  grains  of  fine 
silver,  to  be  paid  for  in  Treasury  notes,  to  be  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 
public  or  private,  except  where  otherwise  stipulated  in  the  contract, 
and  so  were  not  full  legal  tender  at  all. 

This  was  directly  against  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  people,  who 
were  entitled  to  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  coin  without  limit.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  basis  of  all  law,  treats  gold  and 
silver  coin  exactly  alike. 

The  law  of  1890  also  wrongfully  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
discretionary  power  to  redeem  the  Treasury  notes  issued  for  silver 
either  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  the  “ law  alleging  it  to  be  the  established 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a parity  with 
each  other.”  This  was  a boldly  false  assertion,  for  the  law  of  1873  did 
not  affect  gold  in  the  least,  but  stopped  coinage  of  silver  money.  This 
incorrect  statement  of  parity  misled  many  honest  people. 

The  Bland  Allison  law  of  1878  gave  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of 
gold,  but  gave  no  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  limited  the  amount  to  from 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  a month  and  provided  for  silver  demonetiza- 
tion by  contract;  and  the  law  of  1890  limited  the  amount  of  silver  to 
be  purchased  by  the  Government,  limited  the  price,  and  provided  that 
by  contract  it  could  be  deprived  of  all  value  as  money.  There  was  no 
parity  under  the  laws  of  1873,  1878,  1890,  nor  1893;  they  each  specifi- 
cally enacted  disparity. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Sherman  said  the  law  of  1890 
was  a “makeshift.”  In  other  words,  it  was  intended  to  deceive  the 
people  and  prepare  the  way  for  financial  tyranny  and  oppression,  for 
the  enrichment  of  the  creditor  classes  and  the  impoverishment  of  the 
laboring  and  industrial  classes.  Everywhere  in  the  United  States, 
especially  the  farmers,  who  constitute  more  than  one- half  of  all  our 
people,  have  been  most  injuriously  affected.  In  October,  in  the  year 
1893,  the  law  of  1890  was  repealed.  Gold  remained  in  all  amounts  a 
full  legal  tender  for  all  uses  and  silver  was  substantially  demonetized, 
though  the  law  of  1890  had  declared  it  to  be  the  established  policy  of 
our  Government  to  maintain  gold  and  silver  at  a parity.  This  law  of 
1893  has  been  ruinously  evil.  In  the  New  York  markets  from  1879  to 
1893,  inclusive,  the  average  price  of  corn  for  this  fifteen  years  was  56.1 
cents  a bushel. 

After  the  law  of  1893  suspending  the  coinage  of  silver,  in  New  York 
markets  in  1894  corn  was  50.9  cents  per  bushel,  a loss  of  5 cents  and  6 
mills  per  bushel. 

In  1895  corn  was  47.7  cents  per  bushel,  a loss  of  8 cents  and  8 mills 
per  bushel.  In  1896  corn  fell  to  34  cents  per  bushel  in  New  York. 
This  was  a loss  of  22.5  cents  per  bushel.  In  1897  corn  fell  to  31.9  cents 
per  bushel,  a loss  of  24.6  cents  as  the  immediate  and  direct  effect  of 
the  law  of  1893  demonetizing  silver.  (See  United  States  Statistical 
Abstract  of  1897,  No.  20,  p.  376.) 

The  same  Statistical  Abstract,  page  282,  gives  the  corn  crops  of  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1894,  at  1,619,496,131  bushels;  1895, 
1,212,770,052  bushels;  1896,  2,151,138,580  bushels;  1897,  2, 2S3, 875,165 
bushels.  The  loss  on  the  crop  of  1894  was  $90,691,783. 

The  corn  crop  of  1895  was  less  than  that  of  1894  by  400,000,000  bush- 
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els,  and  tlie  price  but  for  the  demonetization  of  silver  would  have  been 
higher  than  in  1894.  On  the  contrary,  the  loss  to  the  country  of  silver 
coin  lowered  the  price  of  corn  for  the  year  1895  8 cents  and  8 mills  per 
bushel.  The  loss  on  th:  crop  was  $106,723,764.  The  loss  on  the  crop 
of  1896  was  $484,006,180.  The  loss  on  the  crop  of  1897  was  $561,833,190. 
Total  loss  of  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  for  the  four  years  by  the 
demonetization  of  silver  was  $1,243,254,917  on  corn  alone. 

There  were  proportionate  losses  to  the  farmers  on  the  crops  of  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  barley,  and  buckwheat,  except  that  the  short  crop  of  wheat  in 
1897  caused  a higher  price  for  the  wheat  of  that  year. 

Oats  fell  off  1 cent  a bushel  in  1894,  8 cents  and  3 mills  in  1895,  14 
cents  and  9 mills  in  1896,  and  15  cents  a bushel  in  1897.  Of  horses, 
mules,  oxen,  milch  cows,  and  other  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  the  average 
value  for  the  ten  years  preceding  and  including  the  year  1893,  when 
silver  was  demonetized,  was  $2,400,210,159.  By  the  effect  of  the  law 
demonetizing  silver  these  values  fell  in  1895  to  $1,819,446,306;  in  1896,  to 
$1,727,926,084;  in  1897,  to  $1,655,414,612,  a decline  of  nearly  $700,000,000 
in  the  live  stock  of  the  country  in  three  years,  as  the  result  of  the  law 
of  1893  demonetizing  silver.  (See  Statistical  Abstract  of  1897,  p.  316.) 

But  for  the  law  of  1893  suspending  the  purchase  of  silver,  even  under 
the  defective  law  of  1890  we  should  have  added  to  our  silver  supply 
an  average  of  4,500,000  ounces  per  month,  or  54,000,000  ounces  a year; 
and  in  the  five  years  since  the  law  of  1893,  but  for  that  suspension,  we 
would  have  added  not  less  than  270,000,000  ounces  more  to  our  stock 
of  silver  for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  under  the  limited  law  of 
1890,  to  represent  the  values  of  their  properties  and  for  their  uses  in 
business,  whereas  we  have  added  nothing,  though  much  needed.  How 
much  better  would  have  been  the  results  with  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  and  full  legal  tender  thereof,  as  by  right  it  should  have 
been. 

The  lack  of  this  money,  which  should  have  belonged  to  the  people  of 
the  United  states  by  constitutional  right,  has  caused  the  wretched  busi- 
ness and  financial  history  of  the  United  States  for  the  last  five  years — 
a history  of  planned  wrong  and  outrage,  enforced  by  laws  intended  to 
produce  the  results  that  have  been  realized,  making  the  rich  richer 
and  the  poor  poorer,  as  hereinbefore  related. 

The  losses  in  values  to  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  needlessly 
caused  by  demonetizing  silver  in  1873  and  again  demonetizing  it  in 
1893,  and  the  partial  demonetization  of  silver  in  1878  and  1890,  amount 
to  several  billions  of  dollars.  The  losses  of  our  farmers  have  been  the 
profits  of  robber  money  syndicates  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
Besides  the  farmers’  losses  the  United  States  Government  again  lost 
largely  in  revenues  by  the  act  of  1893.  For  the  five  years  from  1888  to 
1893  the  net  Government  revenues  of  the  United  States  were  $1,916,- 
947,347.  Commencing  at  1893,  when  silver  was  again  demonetized,  the 
revenues  declined  in  the  next  five  years,  to  1898,  to  $1,671,629,627,  being 
a loss  of  Government  revenues  of  $245,317,720.  All  business  men, 
property  holders,  and  laborers  have  lost  largely,  except  the  money 
capitalists. 

When  the  people  suffer  financially,  the  Government  can  not  prosper. 

In  1896  there  were  in  the  United  States  180,891  miles  of  railroad 
(30,000  miles  more  than  all  Europe),  costing  $10,706,805,536.  (See  Sta- 
tistical Abstract,  1897,  p.  336.) 

• European  capitalists  hold  largely  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  our 
railroads,  with  dividends  and  interest  payable  in  Europe.  Europeans 
also  hold  very  largely  of  all  the  other  best  paying  properties  in  the 
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United  States,  among  them  United  States  bonds,  State  bonds,  city 
bonds,  town  and  county  bonds,  stocks  and  bonds  of  steamship  lines, 
mines,  quarries,  farm  mortgages,  mortgages  of  city  properties,  stocks 
of  manufacturing  companies,  and  bonds,  some  of  all  classes  of  all  these 
investments,  and  the  aggregate  of  dues  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe  is  beyond  all  comprehension.  Our  nation  is  comparatively  new. 
The  first  settlers  have  been  poor  men,  and  they  borrowed  largely.  The 
dues,  payable  by  the  United  States  to  Europe,  can  not  amount  to  less 
than  four  to  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a year. 

The  commercial  balances  of  our  trade  with  foreign  nations  since  1883 
amount  to  $1,309,430,488.  (See  Statistical  Abstract,  1897,  p.  80.) 

For  the  same  time  the  exportation  of  our  gold  in  excess  of  importa- 
tions amounts  to  $241,954,525,  and  the  excess  of  the  United  States 
exportations  of  silver  coin  and  bullion  for  the  same  time  amounts  to 
$256,233,343.  Creditor  Europe  has  got  from  the  United  States  in  fifteen 
years  in  commercial  property,  and  gold  and  silver,  an  excess  above 
importations  of  $1,867,624,356.  (See  Statistical  Abstract,  1897,  pp. 
62,  63,  80.) 

It  has  been  officially  published  that  the  commercial  balances  of  trade 
in  favor  of  the  United  States  during,  the  fiscal  year  ending  August  1, 
1898,  have  been  very  exceptionally  great  and  amount  to  $600,000,000, 
and  yet  only  a balance  of  $90,000,000  in  gold  has  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  on  account  of  this  great  trade  balance  of  $600,000,000.  Why  is 
this!  Because  it  has  taken  $510,000,000  to  pay  our  various  interest 
dues  on  bonds  and  notes,  dividends  on  stock,  and  rentals  on  the  many 
properties  in  the  United  States  held  by  foreigners,  so  enormously  great 
have  become  the  investments  of  foreigners  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  profits  thereof,  which  have  accumulated  for  many  years. 

There  i*  not,  by  a large  amount,  as  much  money  in  circulation  in  the 
United  States  as  is  supposed.  Large  balances  are  constantly  kept  in 
the  United  States  Treasury,  amounting  to  between  $200,000,000  and 
$300,000,000.  This,  of  course,  is  not  in  circulation. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  money  deposited  in  the  national  banks, 
in  the  reserve  cities  in  the  United  States,  is  required  by  law  to  be  held 
as  reserves  to  protect  depositors.  (See  Statistical  Abstract,  1897,  pp. 
47-48.) 

The  aggregate  required  by  law  to  be  held  in  the  reserve  cities  as 
reserves  is  $308,000,000.  The  other  national  banks  are  required  by  law 
to  hold  in  reserve  15  per  cent  of  their  deposits.  The  aggregate  of  these 
required  holdings  in  reserve  is  $144,500,000.  Total  reserves  required 
by  national  banks  October  5,  1897,  $452,500,000.  This  can  not  be  in 
circulation ; the  laws  forbid  it. 

Aside  from  New  York  City,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  in  the  other 
reserve  cities  in  the  United  States  the  national  banks  therein  are  short 
$50,000,000  of  the  lawful  reserves  required  to  be  held  by  them  as  against 
their  deposits.  The  banks  falsely  report  as  u money  in  bank”  amounts 
due  from  agents,  which  is  not  money  at  all.  (See  p.  48,  Statistical 
Abstract,  1897.) 

The  country  national  banks,  that  are  required  by  law  to  hold  as  reserve 
15  per  cent  of  their  deposits,  are  short  $32,000,000.  They  also  publish 
as  money  reserves  in  bank  money  due  from  agents  and  not  in  bank  at 
all.  (See  Statistical  Abstract,  1897,  p.  49.)  These  reserves  of  the 
national  banks,  such  as  they  have,  are  not  in  circulation,  and  can  not 
lawfully  be  used.  Neither  are  the  State  savings  or  private  bank  reserves 
in  circulation.  In  the  aggregate  the  money  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury and  the  bank  reserves  amounts  to  half,  or  more  than  half,  of  all  the 
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gold  and  silver  and  legal-tender  paper  money  the  country  possesses. 
Strike  out  one-half  of  all  the  money  reported  to  be  in  circulation,  as  it 
is  held  in  trust  to  secure  depositors  in  the  banks  or  lies  idle  in  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

The  money  supply  of  the  mntry  is  actually  and  largely  insufficient 
to  meet  business  and  property  needs  in  the  United  \States.  Constantly 
declining  prices  are  undeniable  proofs  of  an  insufficient  money  supply. 

Our  whole  past  history  of  repeated  experiences  shows  that  always 
when  money  has  been  scarce  property  has  been  low  in  price.  When 
there  has  been  plenty  of  money  every  property  and  business  interest 
of  our  people  has  been  prosperous,  no  matter  what  the  form  of  money 
may  have  been,  if  such  money  has  been  full  legal-lender  money  by  the 
paramount  laws  of  the  United  Slates. 

All  full  legal-tender  money  the  United  States  Government  issues  is 
sound  money  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  honest  money  for  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  best  money  in  the  world  for  the  United  States.  This  is  our 
home.  This  is  our  country.  If  we  have  complete  prosperity  here  what 
can  we  expect  more?  Our  legislation  should  be  for  Americans  first, 
last,  and  all  the  time.  Our  Government  was  made  expressly  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Let  us  keep  this 
always  in  mind. 

Congressman  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  in  a speech  in  the  United  States  Congress  in  1892,  estimated 
all  debts  in  the  United  States,  public  and  private,  to  be  $31,880,000,000. 
Much  of  this  is  held  in  Europe. 

All  stocks  of  all  kinds,  and  real  estate  held  in  Europe,  with  divi- 
dends and  rental  payable  in  Europe,  are  at  least  $5,000,000,000  more. 
This  is  equivalent  to  debt.  We  are  the  most  indebted  people  in  all  the 
world.  And  our  debts  considered,  the  United  States  is  not  so  rich  a 
nation  as  they  would  be  by  nearly  one-half  if  they  had  no  debts. 

This  speech  of  Congressman  Walker  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1892  was  a timely  warning  and  proof  that  the  United  States  with 
its  vast  indebtedness  was  in  distressing  need  of  more  money;  and  yet 
the  forced  ruinous  law  of  1893  followed  promptly  after  Mr.  Walker’s 
alarming  speech.  The  facts  duly  considered,  the  obvious  purpose  of 
the  law  of  1893  was  the  impoverishment  of  the  labor  and  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  creditor  classes,  the  latter  largely  European.  Ho  other 
purpose  is  conceivable  under  the  financial  conditions  then  prevailing, 
as  stated  by  Congressman  Walker,  and  no  other  result  was  possible. 

With  less  money  in  use  to  give  value  to  property,  more  labor  and  more 
property  are  required  to  pay  debts  and  taxes,  as  all  our  history  pain- 
fully shows.  Distressingly  short  as  is  our  money  supply,  on  account 
of  the  demonetization  of  silver  by  the  law  of  1893,  there  is  a large 
party  of  the  creditor  classes  in  our  country,  voracious  as  wolves  and  as 
merciless,  who  propose  to  retire  from  all  use  our  gieenback  legal-tender 
money.  We  would  then  have  little  or  no  silver  money,  no  Government 
paper  money ; only  gold,  of  which  there  is  in  the  whole  world  but  $4,000,- 
000,000.  Of  this  amount  it  is  claimed  the  United  States  has  very  little 
in  use,  the  Government  holdings  in  the  Treasury  and  the  bank  reserves 
taking  nearly  all  of  our  claimed  $070,000,000.  Who  sees  any  gold  in 
circulation?  There  is  but  very  little.  Outside  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  the  bank  reserves  the  United  States  can  not  contain  over 
from  $200,000,000  to  $300,000,000.  But  it  is  proposed  to  let  the  national 
banks  supply  the  needed  paper  money,  whatever  that  may  be.  With 
75,000,000  people  inhabiting  a country  of  continental  vastness,  this 
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money  supply  would  be  totally  inadequate  to  our  needs.  Besides, 
bow  could  the  banks  redeem  their  bills  without  silver  or  greenback 
legal-tender  money?  With  only  $300,000,000,  at  the  most,  of  gold 
obtainable  for  use  in  the  United  States,  of  course  it  could  not  be  done. 
There  would  be  a general  ruin  of  all  business,  a dreadful  collapse  of  all 
enterprises  and  all  kinds  of  property,  and  universal  bankruptcy7.  By 
the  great  money-lending  classes  this  is  what  is  desired  and  intended. 
Thus,  there  would  be  more  wealth  to  the  creditor — idle,  nonproducing 
classes — at  the  cost  of  more  poverty,  servitude,  and  degradation  of  the 
laboring  classes,  though  by  tlieir  industry  only  all  live.  The  labor  and 
buisness  classes  are  the  supporters  of  civilized  society.  There  is,  and 
can  be,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  no  other  support.  Labor  sup- 
ports all.  It  is  decreed  that  man  shall  eat  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
his  brow. 

The  people,  the  people,  the  general  welfare  of  the  people,  should  be 
the  inspiring  motive  by  which  all  laws  should  be  enacted.  The  special 
curse  of  our  country  is  partyism.  For  party,  men  allow  themselves  to 
be  gathered  together  in  flocks  like  sheep  or  cattle,  and  be  driven  to  the 
political  markets  at  the  will  of  party  leaders. 

Not  the  small  successes  of  party,  but  the  welfare  of  our  noble  country, 
should  be  the  earnest  care  of  every  voter. 

“Long  live  America,” 

“The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Only  wise  and  patriotic  laws  can  preserve  us  a nation.  The  mighty 
Bom  an  Republic  fell  because  Romans  betrayed  Rome. 

The  Statistical  Abstract  for  the  year  1897,  page  41,  gives  the  com- 
mercial and  coinage  values  of  silver.  Until  1873,  when  our  laws  first 
discriminated  against  silver,  the  commercial  value  of  silver  was  as  high 
as  the  coinage  value.  Under  the  laws  of  1873,  1878,  1890,  and  1893 
discriminating  against  silver,  its  price,  by  force  of  these  laws,  continu- 
ally declined.  Only  our  own  laws  have  done,  or  could  have  done,  this 
mischief  of  impoverishing  all  labor  and  all  property  values,  as  has  been 
done. 
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